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AN ADDRESS TO FRIENDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 
By Tuomas Suituitor. 
(Concluded from page 772.) 


1am now under the necessity of claiming your | 


attention, my dear Sisters! in order that you | 


may do your part, in facilitating the escape of 
your husbands and parents from the troubled 
waters and sunk rocks of commercial difficulty, 
which the keen eye of human policy is so often 
unable to discover; for with you, generally, rests 
the management of the household affairs: it is also 
principally for the supply of these, that the la- 
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ever this may prove a sore conflict to the fleshly 
part, by letting us down in the eyes of the world, 
yet in the end we shall appear more honorable 
than some among us of late years have; who 
have gone on, pushing business to keep up an 
appearance which their circumstances did not 
justify; clothing and feeding themselves and 
their children with that which they were not 
able to pay for. And, Friends! you that are of 
ability of body, learn to wait more upon your- 
selves, and bring your children to do the like. I 
find I am never better waited on, than when I 
wait upon myself. Teach your children industry, 
and a well-regulated economy: I fear there is too 
much need, in the present day, to press this 
wholesome practice. For, next to a truly pious 
example, you cannot bestow upon your children 
a better portion. This appears to have been 
much the case with our first Friends; and it had 
been better for many of our youth, had their pa- 
rents trod more in the footsteps of these. 

There is yet another precious advantage results 
from bringing up children in habits of well-reg- 
ulated industry and economy: little business will 
then be found sufficient to bring up a family re- 
putably, when our wants are confined to real com- 
forts and conveniences, which truth allows as far 


boring oar is kept tugging. You must be willing, | as ever our circumstances will warrant them It 


mothers and children, to examine closely the 
mode and circumstances of your expenditure, 
with a mind made up to relieve, as far as in you 
lies, the head of the family, who may have both 
wind and tide to contend with. Lower your top- 
sails, aod tighten every rope where it is needful. 
Search your houses, search your tables, search your 
garments; and where any expense can be spared, 
without lessening your real comforts, seek for 
holy help to rid the vessel of it. Iam well aware 
it will require holy help to take such steps; but 
this, I am assured, will not be wanting, if sought 
after in a proper disposition of mind. And we 
shall find, that those things which have been sac- 
rificed, being calculated only to gratify the vain 
mind in ourselves and others, and pamper a de- 
praved appetite, had not the effect of adding real 
comfort to our hearts. Regard not, “the world’s 
dread laugh,” but set your intimates and neigh- 
bors this salutary example. Show them the way 
to live well at little expense: an example I be- 
lieve we are called upon, as a religious society, 
in a peculiar manner to be holding up, especially 
in the present state of the nation. And how- 





is those things which have nothing to recommend 
them but show, and an appearance of what the 
world calls gentility, that are opposed by the 
truth in each of our minds, did we but attend to 
it more faithfully. For want of this attention, 
how many have become slaves to appearances ! 
And where this well-regulated industry and econ- 
omy are wanting, and idleness and fulness of 
bread prevail, how little is to be observed, in the 
conduct of such, of reverential thankfulness for 
the bounties they are receiving from heaven ! 
When we are content to move in this humble 
sphere, we are prepared the better to meet such 
reverses as may come upon us. Let none among 
us say in his heart, ‘‘I am out of the reach of 
reverses ;”’ because none are out of the reach of 
reverses. For, however variously our outward 
substance may be secured, all sublunary things 
are unstable as the waters; and various as may 
be our resources, every supply may be cut of: 
the Philistines may be permitted to stop up all 
the wells which we have dug for ourselves and 
our children. (Gen. xxvi. 15.) The most High 
may permit his little army to enter into our vine- 
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yards and olive-yards, and strip us of all, without 
power on our part to prevent the devastation. 
For what the palmer-worm leaves, the canker- 
worm may eat; and what the canker-worm leaves 
the caterpillar may so destroy, that not the least 
vestige of our once greenness and greatness may 
remain. (Joel i.4.) This has been the case 
with many within my memory. The crafty have 
been so taken in their own craftiness, and the 
lofty so brought down from their seats, and men 
of low degree exalted, that he who was the ser- 
vant has become the master of his once master, 
and even his master’s children have served his 
children! (Job v. 13.) What has been may 
be again. For thus has the All-wise Disposer, 
to whom belong the cattle of a thousand hills, 
and every visible thing, (for nothing is mine or 
thine, any longer a sees meet we should 
possess it,) evinced his**overeignty and power to 
humble his creature, man: convincing him thus 
of the great uncertainty of all visible things! 
(Ps. 1.10.) And may these turnings and over- 
turnings which we hear of, (and some more keen- 
ly feel the smart of,) in commercial concerns, 
and in families, prove the means of stimulating 
us to leave the things that are behind, (all of 
which are perishing,) and press forward to those 
which are before, which are eternal ! 

I am afraid, my dear sisters, to close this sub- 
ject without adding another hint, as essential to 
our being the better able to keep our family ex- 
penditure within its proper bounds; having my- 
self experienced its salutary effects, when I had 
a numerous family around me. It is, to deter- 
mine to purchase with ready money the various 
articles consumed for family use; and that we 
resolve to perform this, however mortifying it 
may prove, by depriving us of many things the 
natural disposition may crave, in ourselves and 
children. I believe great advantage will be 
found to result from such a practice, both to pa- 
rents and children; more particularly to such as, 
at times, feel themselves straitened to carry on 
their business reputably. For when these diffi- 
culties are felt by an honest mind, it becomes 
obligatory on such, (if they get through them, ) 
closely to inspect the manner of their expendi- 
ture; and this will afford an opportunity of timely 
checking any unneeessary expense that may have 
crept into the family. But when things for fam- 
ily consumption are mostly, if not all, had upon 
credit, this opens a wide door, both for parents 
and children, to greater indifference, both as re- 
spects expediency and cost, than Truth at all jus- 
tifies; and the children of such parents are in 
danger of being brought up, ignorant of the real 
use or value of property. When numbering my 
blessings, I esteem this as not one of the least 
that my heavenly Father has bestewed upon me, 
that He kept me in a little way of business, and 
a care to keep my family expenses within proper 
bounds, and taught me the lesson of contentment 
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that confidence in the minds of all ranks, and 
| that respect which they so long maintained. I 








with little things: because, now I am advanced 
in life, I am satisfied 1 escape manifold perplex- 
ities, which would have been at this time my 
attendants, had I sought after greater things as 
to this world. The purchasing goods for family 
consumption on credit, often proves a serious in- 
convenience to those on whom such are depend- 
ing for supplies, especially if they are not before. 
hand in the world: for it too frequently proves, 
that such purchasers are not very ready to make 
payment in due time; and when this is the case, 
are they doing as they would be done by? 

I have long viewed it as a mean practice to 
consume, in any way, the property of another 
person before I have paid for it, (except under 
some peculiar circumstances;) for general usage 
does not justify me, or any other person, (to say 
no more,) in wrong practices, especially to a 
people making the high profession we do. For 
we are not to view things as the world does; but 
through a more pure medium, with the eyes of 
truth and uprightness. I want us more frequently 
to recur to that which we are making profession 
of, and as frequently compare our practice there- 
with ; bringing all our deeds to that light by 
which, in a future day, they will be judged: for 
I cannot refrain from expressing a jealousy, that 
too many amongst us are swerving into this dan- 
gerous track of the world. One of the diadems 
with which our first Friends were decked,—one 
of the many jewels that shone in their character, 
and adorned their profession, was the care they 
manifested to have nothing but what they could 
well pay for; so that, should reverses come from 
the many perils they were, in various ways, lia- 
ble to, none might be losers by them. This, in 
due time, with an uniform, consistent, upright 
conduct, in other respects, procured for them 

































am not uble to close this subject without intreat- 
ing such, to whom these remarks may apply, not 
to set light by them. Look seriously at the sub- 
ject, and make a stand, and hold up your testi- 
mony by example, against this baneful practice: 
for so I doubt not it has been to thousands, and 
the inlet to those embarrassments that have 
at last overtaken them. If we are willing to be 
found thus standing in our proper allotment, we 
may prove, in degree, instrumental in the Divine 
Hand, to check that torrent of evil which so sor- 
rowfully pervades all classes. For the practice 
has overspread the nation, of supporting an ex- 
pensive manner of living upon credit, which, if 
not timely checked, there is reason to fear may 
contribute, amongst other evil practices, to work 
its ruin. We have stood high, as a religious so- 
ciety, in the esteem of others, for nearly a cen- 
tury and a half, in regard to honesty, integrity, 
and an exemplary conduct. Can we with truth 
say, we believe we have been rising higher in 
this respect of latter years? I fear this has not 
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but renewedly seek for holy help to starve that 
disposition, so prevalent in us, to be meddling 
therewith. Endeavor to keep that ear closed, 
which will be itching to hear the news of the 
day, and what is going forward in the political 
circles. We shall find there is safety in so do- 
ing: it is the only way for us to experience our 
minds to be preserved tranquil, amidst all the 
commotions, all the turnings, and overturnings, 
that may be permitted to take place, when the 
measure of iniquity may be filled up. I have 
found that if we suffer our minds to be agitated 
with political matters, our dependunce becomes 
diverted, by little and little, from the true cen- 
tre and place of safety; where perfect peace is 
experienced, though the world, and all around 
us, may speak trouble. Such as have this de- 
pendance, will know it to be a truth, fulfilled in 
their own individual experience, that ‘“‘ They that 
trust in the Lord shall be as Mount Zion, which 
cannot be removed, but abideth for ever :” (Ps. 
exxv. 1, 2,) and that “as the mountains are 
round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is -round 
about His people from henceforth, even for ever.”’ 
Now friends, be willing to take up this cross (for 
I have found it to be one of the many crosses [ | 
have had to take up,) and avoid reading political 
publications; and, as much as possible, newspa- 
pers; and I am persuaded, if a willingness is but 
manifest on our part so to do, sufficient help will 
be afforded, from time to time, to withstand this 


and every other temptation of the great adver- 


sary of our peace. I am well aware, that men in 
trade, and sometimes those who are free from its 
incumbrances, have occasion to resort to those 
channels of general information ; but when this 
is my case, I find it safest for me, after I have 
received information on the subject in question, 
to put the paper then away from me. I am 
aware that it requires firmness so to act, there 
being something in our nature so anxious to 
know what is going forward in the world. But, 
my friends, nature must be overcome by grace ; 
which I never found to be wanting, if rightly 
sought after. 

I must now conclude with expressing the earn- 
est solicitude I feel, that we may each of us be 
found willing to unite with that all-sufficient 
help, which I believe yet waits our acceptance ; 
and suffer it so to operate in and upon us, that 
we may become again a people wholly separated, 
in heart and mind, love and affection, from ev- 
ery thing that has a tendency to dim our bright- 
ness, to prevent us from being as lights in the 
world; and become again clothed with those 
beautiful garments which so adorned our worthy 
ancestors, humility, self-denial, and an entire 
dedication of heart and mind to the work and 
service of our God: a disposition truly charac- 
teristic of the disciples of him who declared : 
“ My kingdom is not of this world ;” and thus 
may the enemy no longer be permitted to rob 


and spoil us,—but the language go forth respect- 
ing us: “ Happy art thou, O Israel: who is like 
unto thee, O people saved by the Lord.” (Deut. 
xxxiii. 29.) 

Hitchen, lst of 11th mo. 1820. 


ON DAILY FAULTS AND THE 
OURSELVES. 


TOLERATION OF 


You understand that many of our faults are vol- 
untary in different degrees, though they may 
not be committed with a deliberate purpose of 
failing in our allegiance to God. One friend 
sometimes reproaches another for a fault not ex. 
pressly intended to be offensive, and yet com- 
mitted with the knowlege that it would be so. 
In the same way, God lays this sort of faults to 
our charge. They are voluntary, for although 
not done with an express intention, they are still 
committed freely and against a certain interior 
light of conscience, which should have caused us 
to hesitate and wait. 

Of these offences, pious souls are often guilty; 
as to those of deliberate purpose, it would be 
strange indeed if a soul consecrated to God should 
fall into such. 

Little faults become great, and even monstrous 


in our eyes, in proportion as the pure light of ff 


God increases in us; just as the sun in rising 
reveals the true dimensions of objects which were 
dimly and confusedly discovered during the 
night. Be sure that, with the increase of the 
inward light, the imperfections which you have 
hitherto seen, will be beheld as far greater and 
more deadly in their foundations, than you now 
conceive them, and that you will witness, in ad- 
dition the develpment of a crowd of others, of the 
existence of which you have not now the slightest 
suspicion. You will there find the weaknesses 


necessary to deprive you of all confidence in yourffi 


own strength ; but this discovery, far from dis- 
couraging, will serve to destroy your self-reliance, 
and to raze to the ground the edifice of pride. 
Nothing marks so decidedly the solid progress of 
a soul, as that it is enabled to view its own de- 
pravity without being disturbed or discouraged. 

It is an important precept to abstain from doing 
a wrong thing whenever we perceive it in time, 
and when we do not, to bear the humiliation of 
the fault courageously. 

If a fault is perceived before it is committed, 
we mus: see to it that we do not resist and quench 
the Spirit of God, advising us of it inwardly 
The Spirit is easily offended, and very jealous; 
He desires to be listened to and obeyed; Her 
tires if He be displeased ; the slightest resistane 
to Him is a wrong, for everything must yield to 
Him, the moment He is perceived. Faults of 
haste and frailty are nothing in comparison with 
those where we shut our ears to the voice of the 
Holy Spirit beginning to speak in the depths o 
the heart. 


Restl 
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Restlessness and an injured self-love will never 
mend those faults which are not perceived until 
after they are committed; on the contrary, such 
feelings are simply the impatience of wounded 
pride at beholding what confounds it. We must 
quietly humble ourselves in peace; I say in 
peace, for itis no humiliation to do it ina vexed 
snd spiteful way. We must condemn our faults, 
wourn over them, repent of them, without seek- 
ing the slightest shadow of consolation in any 
excuse, and behold ourselves covered with confu- 
sion in the presence of God; and all this without 
being bitter against ourselves or discouraged ; but 
peacefully reaping the profit of our humiliation. 
Thus from the serpent itself we draw the anti- 
dote to his venom. > 

It often happens that what we offer to God is 
not what he most desires to have of us; that we are 
frequently the most unwilling to give, and the 
most fearful He will ask. He desires the sacri- 
fice of the Isaac, the well-beloved son; all the 
rest is as nothing in his eyes, and he permits it 
to be offered in a painful unprofitable manner, 
because He has no blessings for a divided soul. 
He will have everything, and until then 
there is no rest. Who hath hardened himself 
against Him and hath prospered ? (Job ix. 4.) 
Would you prosper, and secure the blessing of 
God upon your labors? Reserve nothing, cut 
tothe quick and burn, spare nothing, and the 
God of peace will be with you. What consola- 


tion, what liberty, what strength, what enlarged- 
ness of the heart, what increase of grace, will 
follow when there remains nothing between God 
and the soul, and when the last sacrifices have 
-Bbeen offered up without hesitation ! 

We must neither be astonished nor disheart- 


ened. We are not more wicked than we were; 
we are really less so; but while our evil dimin- 
ishes, our light increases, and we are struck with 
horror at its extent. But let us remember, for 
our consolation, that the perception of our dis- 
ease is the first step to a cure; when we have 
no sense of our need, we have no curative prin- 


‘Eciple within; it is a state of blindness, presump- 


tion and insensibility, in which we are deliv- 
ered over to our own counsel, and commit our- 
selves tothe current, the fatal rapidity of which 
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small as it may seem, it obscures the light of 
grace, weighs down the soul, and hinders that 
constant communion with Jesus Christ which it 
should be your pleasure to cultivate; you will 
become lukewarm, forget God, and find yourself 
growing in attachment to the creature. A pure 
soul, on the other hand, which is humiliated, and 
rises promptly after its smallest faults, is always 
fervent and always upright. 

God never makes us sensible of our weakness 
except togive us of His strength ; we must not 
be disturbed by what is involuntary. The great 
point is, never to act in opposition to the inward 
light, and to be willing to go as far as God would 
have us.— Fenelon. 


“—-The best way to avoid being disturbed by 
an unpleasant thing, is to resolve that it shall 
not disturb you; but should your nerves be sen- 
sitive and unable to stand the trial, hasten by 
the annoyance and don’t see it. A stinging re- 
mark loses all its point when we are not conscious 
that we are aimed at.” 


A PLEA FOR THE POOR: OR A WORD OF REMEM- 
BRANCE AND CAUTION TO THE RICH. 


By Joan Wooiman. 


Wealth, desired for its own sake, obstructs the 
increase of virtue ; and large possessions in the 
hands of selfish men have a bad tendency ; for, 
by their means, too small a number of people are 
employed in things useful; and therefore some 
of them are necessitated to labor too hard, while 
others would want business to earn their bread, 
were not employments invented, which, having 
no real usefulness, serve only to please the vain 
mind. 

Rents set on lands, are often so high, that 
persons who have but small substance are strait- 
ened in taking farms; and while tenants are 
healthy, and prosperous in business, they often 
find occasion to labor harder than was intended 
by our gracious Creator. 

Oxen and horses are often seen at work, when 
through heat, and too much labor, their eyes, 
and the emotions of their bodies, manifest that 
they are oppressed. Their loads in wagons are 


we do not realize, until we are called to struggle | frequently so heavy, that when weary with haul- 


against it. 
We must not be discouraged either by expe- 
tience of our weakness, or by dislike of the con- 


{stant activity which may be inseparable from 
pour condition in life. 


Discouragement is not a 
fruit of humility, but of pride; nothing can be 
worse. Suppose we have stumbled, or even 


fallen, let us rise and run again ; all our falls 


are useful, if they strip us of a disastrous confi- 
dence in ourselves, while they do not take away 


‘@a humble and salutary trust in God. 


Carefully purify your conscience, then, from 
daily faults ; suffer no sin to dwell in your heart; 


ing them far, their drivers find occasion, in going 
up hills, or through mire, to raise their spirits 
by whipping, to get forward.—Many poor peo- 
ple are so thronged in their business, that it is 
difficult for them to provide shelter suitable for 
their cattle and other animals, against the storms. 
These things are common, when in health; but 
through sickness and inability tolabor; through 
loss or creatures, and miscarriage in business, 
many are so straitened; so much of their in- 
crease goes to pay rent or interest, that they 
have not wherewith to buy what their case re- 
quires. 
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Hence, one poor woman, in attending on her 
children, providing for her family, and helping 
the sick, does as much business as would, for 
the time, be suitable employment for two or three; 
and honest persons are often straitened, to give 
their children suitable learning. 

The money which the wealthy receive from 
the poor, who do more than a proper share of 
business in raising it, is frequently paid to other 
poor people, for doing business which is foreign 
to the true use of things. 

Men who have large possessions, and live in 
the spirit of charity ; who carefully inspect the 
circumstances of those who occupy their estates, 
and, regardless of the customs of the times, re- 
gulatetheir demands agreeably to universal love ; 
these, by being righteous on principle, do good 
to the poor, without placing it to an act of bounty. 
Their example, in avoiding superfluities, tends 
to incite others to moderation; their goodness, 
in not exacting what the laws or customs would 
support them in, tends to open the channel to 
moderate labor in useful affairs, and to discour- 
age those branches of business which have not 
their foundation in true wisdom. 

To be busied in that which is but vanity, 
and serves only to please the unstable mind, 
tends to an alliance with those who promote that 
vanity, and is a snare in which many poor trades- 
men are entangled. 

To be employed in things connected with vir- 
tue, is more agreeable with the character and 
inclinations of an honest man. 

While industrious, frugal people are borne 
down with poverty, and oppressed with too much 
labor in useful things; the way to apply money, 
without promoting pride and vanity, remains 
open to such who truly sympathize with them 
in their various difficulties. 


ConstsTeNcy.—A father never gains the af- 
fections of his children by refusing to decide their 
disputes, or settle them ; but he Toses a vast deal 
of their respect, if he evades or shuns the sub- 
ject. And those opinions expressed before the 
younger members of the family should be held 
consistently. It will not do to state one thing 
in theory, and allow your children to see you 
reverse it in practice daily and hourly: by such 
a method one thing is ensured—contempt ; and 
contempt is alike fatal to love, respect, or imita- 
tion. 


Four Goop Hasirs.—There were four good 
habits a wise man recommended in his counsels, 
and which he considered to be essentially neces- 
sary for the management of temporal concerns ; 
and these were, punctuality, accuracy, steadiness, 


and dispatch. Without the first of these, time 
is wasted; without the second, mistakes the most 
hurtful to our own credit and interest and that of 
others may be committed; without the third, 
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nothing can be well done; and without the fourth, 
opportunities of great advantages are lost, which 
it is impossible to recall. —Life Mustrated. 


FREE-LABOR GOODS. 


It hath been held from old time that the re- 
ceiver is as bad asthe thief. The proverb, soto 
call it, though not found either in Scripture or in 
Shakespeare, those great artesian fountains of the 
Anglo Saxon vernacular, is nevertheless so or- 
thodox as to be accepted by the public, and in- 
sisted on bythe bench. One branch of the family 
of philanthropists has applied it with impetuous 
vehemence to the use of goods the product of 
Human Slavery, averring that as the slave was 
stolen, those who consume the product of his 
labor are receivers of stolen goods, and equally 
guilty with his master. The | Society of Friends 
in this country have borne an equally decided 
testimony against the sin of slaveholding, but in 
language less impetuous, and, judging by its re- 
sults, with infinitely more advantage to the bond- 
man. ‘They began early among themselves, first 
to emancipate, then to plead with each other to 
do likewise, then to incorporate an avoidance of 
Slaveholding among the articles of their religious 
faith, and closed the peaceful warfare by eman- 
cipating the whole Society from any connection 
with this sum of all villanies. More than this, 
they sought out many slaves who had been eman- 
cipated by Friends, and paid them for the time 
they had been unjustly held in bondage. In 
every way within their power they cut loose from 
the sin, and this pioneer testimony against it has 
continued to be maintained down to the present 
day. This mighty revolution in the opinions and 
and conduct of a wide-spread religious organiza- 
tion, was effected without the use of harsh or 
bitter language. Religious suasion, preaching, 
pleading, “exhortation alone, were the agencies 
relied on to produce conviction. How | potent 
they were, under Divine guidance, to purge them 
of a sin in which all other sects were steeped, may 
be seen by looking round among the mewbers 
of the Society. Not one of them is now the 
holder of a slave. 

While the difficult task of cutting loose from 
Slavery was being accomplished, efforts were 
made to carry it to its utmost limit by avoiding 
the use of goods, the product of Slave-Labor. 
Abstinence of this kind was recommended by 
tracts extensively circulated among their mem- 
bers, by preaching in their congregations, and by 
epistles from one Yearly Meeting to another. 
Free-Labor Associations were formed among 
them, to establish depositories of Free-Labor 
goods, many of which are now in active operation. 
One of these Associations in Ohio has recently 
issued an address to the members of that Yearly 
Meeting, renewedly urging them to abstain from 
the use or purchase of slave-grown products. It 
is couched in the decorous lan_uage peculiar to 
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the Society, and instead of stinging invective, 
all is gentle persuasiveness, strengthened by the 
highest arguments that a religious conviction 
could suggest. They tell us that the motive of 
the slaveholder to perpetuate the bondage of the 
slaves is to realize a profit from their labor, and 
that if this be sinful, we, by purchasing the pro- 
ducts of their toil, are making his sin our own. 
The consciences of some who have misgivings as 
to the innocency of using such products, are 
sometimes quieted by the idea that their absti- 
nence would have no weight in the scale of Anti- 
Slavery effort, and that Slavery is invulnerable 
to all such attacks. They ask their brethren if 
they have no testimony to bear against Slavery 
but to condemn it in the abstract, and to refuse 
to hold slaves—if there is no power in example, 
no efficacy in the plain, simple, consistent testi- 
mony borne by abstaining from its fruits? They 
allege that such abstinence, by lessening the 
demand for slave products, would improve the 
comfort of the slave. The testimony is unani- 
mous that when the prices of cotton and sugar rule 
high, the condition of the slaves is far worse. 
They are then driven to the utmost extent their 
strength will permit; the mills are worked day and 
night ; the domestic slave-trade becomes brisker, 
and families are much oftener separated. In- 


creased demand for either staple causes increased 
prices, both being the result ofincreased consump- 


tion. Evidence of this state of things was given 
in a slaveholders’ Convention, held in Louisiana 
some years ago, in which the question was grave- 
ly argued whether it would not be better, that is, 
more profitable, when the price of cotton or sugar 
reached a certain figure then named, to “use up,” 
that is, work to death, their slaves in seven years, 
and buy a new set when they were thus killed 
off, than to protract their existence a few years 
longer by decent treatment. The value of human 
sinews was on this occasion calculated to a 
nicety. Dollars and cents being taken as the 
basis, the beginning and the end, it was voted 
that it would pay best to use them up in seven 
years. 

The business of collecting Free-Labor goods 
for sale as such, began in Philadelphia under the 
auspices of Lydia White, in 1845. The move- 
ment was subsequently consolidated into “ The 
Free Produce Association of Frieuds,’’ composed 
of persons residing in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and Delaware, by whom a fund of several thou- 
sand dollars was subscribed, part being absolute 
donations, and part as loans without interest, 
but all to share, pro rata, any losses that might 
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to undertake the whole charge. He invested. 
capital of his own, and was permitted to use, 
without interest, the sum already contributed. 
But the difficulties to be surmounted were soon 
found to be numerous and perplexing. The task 
of seeking supplies of raw cotton, with its at- 
tendant expenses, had been assumed by the As- 
sociation ; but to procure its manufacture into a 
variety of fabrics to meet the wants of families, 
involving careful bargaining and superintendence, 
the solicitation of manufacturers, with the induce- 
ment of extra pay, and a multitude of et caeteras, 
was found to be exceedingly laborious, and to 
require continual additions of capital. 

As the supply of Free-Labor groceries was 
included in the plan, and as Free-Labor sugar 
and molasses were in those days but seldom 
offered in the Philadelphia market, great care and 
industry were required to procure them. The 
proprietor was even compelled to visit the Free 
Islaads in the West Indies, and make arrange- 
ments on the spot for supplies. Of latter years, 
these articles have been more freely imported 
into this country. To secure a steady and ample 
supply of refined sugars, was also a great desid- 
eratum., But this could be accomplished only 
by purchasing a large and inconvenient quantity 
at a time, so as to make it an object for the re- 
finer to keep the Free-Labor article separate in 
all its stages of manufacture. Rice was also an 
indispensable article to have on hand. At first 
it was obtained by Free-Labor cultivation in 
Virginia and North Carolina, but so many diff- 
culties attended the process of cleaning, that Kast 
India rice was substituted. Many other articles 
in the same line demanded special attention to 
insure their being the product of Free-Labor. 
Indeed the trials and perplexities encountered in 
accomplishing the ends of this undtrtaking, 
would fill a small volume, Nothing short of the 
most conscientious perseverance could bear up 
against the delays, the difficulties and the losses 
which were continually experienced. 

After encountering these perplexities for years, 
especially the difficulty of getting the cotton man- 
ufactured in different mills in this country, and 
even in England, it was resolved to have a mill 
devoted exclusively to the production of Free- 
Labor goods. No sooner was this determined 
on, than friends to the great enterprise were 
raised up in Philadelphia and its vicinity, who 
courageously supplied the money to put it in 
operation, It has been nearly five years con- 
stantly engaged in producing yarus from No, 
30 down, shirting, sheeting, drillings, flannel 


be made. This Association was not incorporated, | drills, printing-cluths, ginghams, furniture check, 


and much difficulty was experienced in manag- 
ing a business requiring so much personal atten- 
tion, by the agency of committees composed of 
those who had daily engagements of their own. 
Individual care and oversight being seen'to be 


indispensable, one of the members was induced | cashmerets, and cotton-warp flannels. 


Summer stuffs in great variety, cambrics, paper 
muslins, cheese swathings, denims, ticking, table 
damasks on Jacquard looms, some of which are 
of elaborate and exquisitely finished patterns, 
cotton and wool, Kentucky jeans, satinets, 
In addi- 
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tion to this great variety of fabrics, yarns are] holiest character. Had it been a speculation 
made for wicking, knitting, hosiery,and for warps, | merely it would have been long since abandoned. 
with cotton laps. The raw cotton is the growth | Some of its goods cannot be sold so cheaply as 
of Texas, the product of that noble leaven of} those produced by Slaves, yet the conscientious 
German Freedom which has there entered into| consumers continue to purchase. So, on the 
possession. Some also is produced by small | other hand, it originated in no antagonism, no 
planters in other States, who neither own nor | hostility to the South. Political considerations 
hire slaves. Every pound used is the product of| of any kind had no part in its establishment. 
Free-Labor, known and warranted to be such, } Its origin may be traced to a desire to act in obe- 
raised by one body of conscientious planters forthe | dience to the intimations of that higher law 
use of another body of conscientious consumers. | which commands us that we should do unto 
Though cotton can be had from Africa and Hayti, | others as we would that others should do unto 
free from the stain of Slavery, yet the policy has| us. It cannot be doubted that the new front 
been adopted of giving preference to that of| which Slavery has presented to the Northern 
American origin. mind within a year or two will give to its general 
There are grave reasons for this preference. | operations a fresh and powerful momentum.— 
It causes no sectional separation of the friends} N. Y. Tribune. 
of Free Labor from those interested in Slavery. ' es 
The example of Free Labor properly encouraged| K RIK NDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
in the midst of Slavery, as it might be a anited 
efforts of its friends, would demonstrate the supe- 
rior advantage of paid over servile labor, and ; 
lead the now blinded slaveholders to think, to , 4 . 
imitate, and toemancipate. The special encour-| The views expressed in an essay entitled 
agement of non-slaveholding planters, by secur- | ‘‘ Education,” in regard to the manner of teach- 
ing them a market,would stimulate them to great- | ing, and the branches taught in schools, are now 


er production, greater profits, and increased abili- | generally acknowledged and acted upon, that 
ty to educate their children. The Southern mind : 


: j i i 
would undergoa gradual change,as it became con- an essay on the subject, which from its length 
vinced of the superior cheapness and certainty of | would take up a considerable portion of our 


Free Labor. Laws permitting them to emanci-| paper, seems to us unnecessary. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 25, 1860. 


pate and hire their slaves would be enacted, and | With regard to the subject of teaching music 


the sanguinary crusade against free negroes be} i. our public schools, we think Friends have 
stayed. The right movement in the South would | | th it. If bien Cs 
be one of brotherly co-operation, free from every little to do with it. we cannot bring 
semblance of antagonism or outside pressure. public schools to our standard, their unfitness 
The varied products of the Free Labor mill re- | for the education of our children should stimu- 


ore : + hmm 7 “9 supply - — for late us to have schools of our own in every 
ordinary family wear. e customers for these} : oo 
fabrics are found in all the Free and several of neighborhood where there is a sufficient number 
the Slave States. In the Jatter, they are princi-| of Friends to support them. We hope the time 
pally members of the Society of Friends ; but | is not far distant when a system of free education 


in the North, East, and West, the goods are | wil) be established throughout.the Society. This 


sought after by men and women of all denomina- h i il 
i i it i conti ails | ave a tendency to equalize a 
tions, with whom it is a conscientious obligation would not only y q 


. ae . f 
to cut loose from Slavery by every means within | Classes amongst us, but would be a © 
their reach. This demand extends to every arti- | preserving our principles and testimonies. 

cle in the general market which is wholly the 

product of Free Labor, and is steadily increasing. : call . 
The consumption would be vastly greater if the NEEDLE Women.—Some weeks since a pathe 
business were managed by an incorporated com- | tic appeal for sewing girls, written by one of their 


pany composed of a larger number of friends of ‘number, appeared in the New York Sun, and 


the cause with ampler capital. It is contempla- | renewed a feeling of sympathy for this much op- 


ted by George W. Taylor, who has charge of the | ‘ 
Free Labor Store in Philadelphia, to attempt the , pressed class. Though we are measurably aware 


organization of such a company, and to hand | of the injustice and servitude under which these 
over the whole stock and business to its manage- | silent sufferers labor, occasionally it is so forcibly 
er asa to the mind that humanity shudders 


This pioneer establishment for the sale of Free | : : 
i no redress for 
Labor goods has been in operation twelve years. | 9 the picture, and we ask, is there 


It was not begun as a speculation out of which | these great wrongs. ; ' 
to make money; but with viewsof the loftiest and | Hundreds and thousands in our own, as wel! 
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as other cities, are striving to earn an honest 
livelihood by the use of the needle, and in this 
way, not only endeavor to maintain themselves, 
but a husband, sick or out of employment, and a 
family of helpless little children. In some in- 
stances this meagre support might be obtained 
with comparative facility were they allowed a 
living profit for their labor. 


The great number of industrious, virtuous 
poor who have no alternative but to starve, beg 
or submit to these impositions, affords unprinci- 
pled manufacturers an oprortunity to enrich 
themselves at the expense of the needy—thus 
taking unholy advantage of their necessities. 
That one mammoth establishment may amass 
wealth, multitudes of poor, yet deserving women, 
suffer privations and oppressions almost incred- 
ible to one ignorant of the manner in which these 
things are conducted. 

Sewing machines, which were intended to re- 
lieve the operatives of drudgery, instead of aba- 
ting the labors of the needle-women, are too fre- 
quently used as instruments of oppression to in- 
crease the cupidity of the manufacturers. Bast- 
ing articles of clothing to be finished by these 
machines Las of late become a fertile branch of 
occupation, but while an increase of work is thus 
furnished, the compensation seems materially to 
have diminished, until it is almost surprising any 
one will consent to toil for such a pittance. 
While we hope there are many honorable excep- 
tions to this too general system of extortion, we 
fear scarcely any trade is exempt from such im- 
positions. 

The striped or plaid cotton shirts which are so 
extensively furnished for the California market, 
are basted and made ready to finish on the ma- 
chine at the low rate of thirty-five cents per 
dozen. Every seam in these garments is to be 
carefully basted, and six button-boles neatly 
worked in each, for two cents‘and eleven-twelfths 
a piece. Only a few days since, a woman, whose 
husband is out of employment, and who is en- 
deavoring to support herself, her husband and 
five little children in this life-wearing manner, 
assured us she industriously sewed from early 
moro till 10 o’clock at night, and could only 
make three of these shirts ; earning, consequently, 
eight and three quarters cents aday. To obtain 
the work she walked nearly three miles. 

For basting flannel shirts the general price is 
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twenty-five cents, or thirty cents per dozen,— 
two and one twelfth, or two and a half centsa piece. 
It is called “basting,” but the seams must be 
carefully run together, tape basted over, the neck 
bound, and button-holes worked, and if not 
neatly done they are reprimanded, and discharged 
if the negligence is repeated. But we forbear to 
dwell longer on this heartless, it may sometimes 
be thoughtless, oppression. 


‘* Speak no ill”’ has been published in a former 
volume of the Intelligencer. 


Communications of Y. T. have been received, 
and will appear in future numbers. 


Marrigp, at Milton, Wayne county, Indiana, on the 
26th of 1st mo., 1860, Urtau Wooiman, Jr., of West- 
field, Ohio, to Annig, daughter of Daniel and Cecelia 
Whitely, of Fayette county, Ind. 


———, According to the order of Friends, at the 
house of Francis Boggs, on the 9th inst., Joun A. Ru- 
Lon to Mary A. Boaes, both of Camden Co. 


, At Westfield, Ohio, Ist instant, James C. 
Moors, of Fall Creek, Indiana, to Puese, daughter of 
Uriah and Mary B. Woolman, of Preble Co., Otio. 


, With the approbation of Middletown Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends, at the residence of T. Blakey 
Walton, in Falls township, Bucks county, Pa., on the 
16th inst., Jonny Watson, of Solebury, to Puese ANN 
Watton, of Falls. 


, With the approbation of Falls Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, at the residence of the bride’s fa- 
ther, on the 16th inst., Davin Simpson, of Solebury, to 
Tacik, daughter of William Satterthwait, of Falls, all 
of Bucks county, Pa. 


Diep, at her residence in Bristol Township, Bucks 
county, Pa., on the night of the 27th of lst mo., 1860, 
Resecca E., wife of John G. Burton, aged 72 years, 
member of Falls Monthly Meeting. 


——, At her residence in Byberry, on the 17th inst., 
Beutau WALMSLEY, aged about 83 years, a member of 
Byberry Menthly Meeting. 


——, On the 10th inst, after a few days’ illness, Lyp1a 
Bb. Stizes, daughter of Joseph A. Burrovuens, of Cam- 
den county, N. J., in the 27th year of her age. 

This dear young woman evidenced that she was 
quickened by the spirit of the Father, and the song of 
triumph was her portion. She remarked that although 
her journey was brief, yet no doubt it would termi- 
nate in the right time, and she was favored to hand 
forth good counsel and advice to those around her. 
Ob! that her removal may incite us who remain to 
struggle for the blessing, and, like her, to know that 
the Bethlehem star illuminates our way. 


——., On the evening of the 31st ult., at Sterling, 
Whiteside county, Illinois, Aquita M. Kirk, aged 
about 66 years. 

And on the evening of the 14th instant, Saran, his 
wife, aged 65 years. Both had suffered long and se- 
verely, and passed away calmly and peacefully. 
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From All the Year Round. 
SUBTERRANEAN SWITZERLAND.* 


Formerly, books, records, human authorities 
(as they were called,) transmitted occasional 
truths, but more frequently error after error, to 
successive generations. Strange assertions ap- 
peared to be truths, because the venerable. but 
credulous Pliny, or such as Pliny, had delivered 
them, ex cathedra, to mankind. Now, we choose 
to see and judge for ourselves. Even history, 
which emphatically might be termed a science 
of record, is obeying the universal rule. If we 
do not supersede, we, at least, strive to authenti- 
cate history by the evidence of our eyes. And 
how do we effect this? Precisely by the same 
method that the geologist makes use of, when 
he is so wise—or, as poor Cowper thought, so 
sinful—as to 

‘* Drill and bore 
The solid earth, and from the strata there 
Extract a register.”’ 

To the earth, man instinctively turns for the 
archives of the past—to the earth—the great 
keeper of the dead—the preserver of extinct 
forms and vanished dynasties. We rifle tombs 
we drive pits into buried cities; we plunge into 
railway cuttings; and so lay bare, and extract 
the life of other days, as it is made manifest in 
its domestic implements, its handiworks, and 
ornaments, its modes of sepulture, and scrolls of 
epitaph. For many a year we have been bur- 
rowing thus: so that, since the day when, in 
1711, Herculaneum gave up to view her first 
secrets, subterranean research has become an art 
that is already advancing to a_ respectable 
maturity. But the immense stride forward that 
it has made in our day, is owing to the multitude 
of objects and observations that have been so 
discovered and accumulated as to admit of chro- 
nology being founded, not on conjectural eras, 
but on the objects themselves, which, whereso- 
ever found, illustrate and determine those eras. 


The old natural geology loosely judged of periods 
by the mere substances in which certain fossils 
were found. It babbled of the green-sand fossils, 
the fossils of the coal, the fossils of the chalk, 
ete. But this method of classification was found 


to be misleading and imperfect. “It is well 
known,” as Sir R. I. Murchison in his Siluria 
observes, “that a mass of sediment which in 
one tract is calcarecus, often becomes sandy and 
argillaceous in another ; and thus, in such cases, 
very close examination of the fossils can alone 
decide the exact line of demareation.”’ To this 
I add, from my own observation, that, in Switz- 
erland, where there is no chalk, the peculiar 
fossils belonging to the cretaceous period are 
found in clay. Safely and rightly, then, each 
period of sscending organization is decided by 
* This article has been in type several weeks, wait- 
iug space for insertion. 
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the fossil which is unalterable, and not by the 
local matter around it, which is susceptible of 
very great and surprising transformation. So it 
is with human geology. Recent works on an- 
cient pottery take the line of judging of the age 
of a vase by form and manner of embellishment, 
not by the locality in which the vase is found. 
The Etrurian tomb, in which certain urns are 
discovered, does not prove that the urns are 
Etrurian ; the forms of them, and the pigments, 
and the figures on them, may determine that 
they are of Greek, or haply of Egyptian origin, 
and that they have come from afar. 

The same analytical argument that has been 
found satisfactory in respect to earth-buried 
objects, is now being applied to certain relics of 
antiquity discovered in water. ‘The discovery 
has taken place in some of the lakes of Switz- 
erland; and it is found that these relics are in- 
dubitably of a period far anterior to the Roman 
conquest. Traces of lake dwellings, even of 
lake villages, have been discovered ; that is, of 
cabins that have rested on piles, advancing, 
Dutch fashion, far into the water. The most re- 
markable of these discoveries was made in 1896, 
in the Lake of Moosseedorf, six miles from Berne. 
This lake, having been partially drained for 
agricultural purposes, gave to view the broken 
remains of stakes projecting a little above the 
mud that formed the bed of the lake. <A further 
search revealed that many more stakes were 
hidden ; being covered by a kind of under-water 
peat, in which have been found upwards of a 


thousand articles of a simple, and evidently very 


remote manufacture. 

Taking for granted that a nation in its infancy 
uses, for its immediate purposes, only the sub- 
stances which it finds ready to its hand, we can- 
not but assign to articles composed merely ot 
stone, wood, or clay, a high antiquity. Revers- 
ing old fables, we discover that the golden age 
was not the age of gold, but of wood and stone. 
Of course, these primitive substances, worked 
by human hands, have the priority over arti- 
cleswrought from metal. We find that the 
articles from the Lake of Moosseedorf bear 
the stamp of primitive antiquity. They consist 
of fragments of rude pottery, made by the hand, 
evidently without a turning-wheel, domestic im- 
plements in stone and stag’s- horn, without any 
trace of metal. The stone—a kind of serpen- 
tine, extremely hard—is fashioned into hatchets 
bearing the form of a wedge, and into instru- 
ments resembling chisels, hammers and knives. 
Not one of the hatchets has been pierced—as in 
our day—so as to admit of a handle being insert- 
ed into it; on the contrary, the stone hatchet- 
head itself has been inserted into a handle. 


generally of stag’s-horn,in some few cases of 


wood 
Passing some time at Lausanne, I was made 
aware of these discoveries in, and near to, the 
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Lake of Moosscedorf; and obtained a note of in- 
troduction to Professor Troyon, head of the 
Museum at Lausanne, who had transferred from 
the natural Museum of the Peat-moss, a quantity 
of the sub-lacustrine articles to a well-ordered 
museum of his own. 

The professor, a most intelligent gentleman, 
with a benevolent countenance, began his lecture, | 
(for such, unaffected as it was, his discourse 
might be called), by opening a cupboard and 
displaying a variety of human skulls. These were 
all the skulls of Helvetians, or of Celts prior to | 
Helvetians, or of some unnamed people older | 
than the Celts. These, like many other articles | 
in this private Museum, had been chiefly dis-| 
covered or dug up from ancient tumuli by the! 
professor himself. He made me observe how} 
small were the earliest skulls—unintellectual, but | 
not cruel like some of later savage nations, in | 
which the great proportion of brain lay behind 
the ear; and so led me on to the higher develop- 
ments of the skulls of the civilized, that occu- 
pied the upper shelves of the closet. We next 
proceeded to survey the contents of the first 
glass case, which were supposed to be coeval with 
the small-skulled generation. These were the 
horn and stone industrial implements, that had 
recently been discovered in the Moosseedorf and 
other lakes in Switzerland; yet, even here, I} 
should say that the ingenuity displayed in the 
structure of these peculiar instruments betoken- 


eda people already somewhat advanced out of 


the first state of barbarism. The odd thing that | 
strikes an observer first, is the small, toylike 
character of every thing. Hatchet, indeed !) 
One of these Lake-people hatchets lies on the 
quarter-sheet of foolscap on which I am writing, 
with room to spare. It isa pretty baby-hatchet, | 
a piece of serpentine, not two inches long) very 
well-sharpened, however,) inserted with wonder- 
ful firmness into a detached portion of stag’s- 
horn. I asked the professor, “Could any one 
have ever cut down a tree with that small thing?” 
The professor replied that by marks found on 
the old buried timber, it appeared probable that 
the ancient Lakers charred and nearly burnt 
through the trunks of the trees before they felled 
them with their miniature stone-hatchets. My 
attention was next turned toa dandy poniard, 
entirely of stag’s-horn. A sharp-pointed and 
polished piece of horn, about four inches long, 
is inserted into an unpolished piece of antler, 
somewhat longer. The professor suggested that 
the handle of this poniard was worn almost 
smooth by use. I said, “ Could the owner have 
killed so many men as that implies?” “No!” 
returned the professor, with a smile; “but the 
dagger may have served many uses—as a de- 
fence from wild beasts, to kill animals in the 
chase, and, perhaps, now and then, to despatch 
an enemy.” Next, | admired a variety of small 
instruments that would have gone into a lady’s 
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étui—needles of bone, not perforated, and even 
a bodkin, properly perforated, a specimen almost 
unique: small chisels of beautifully polished 
serpentine, some of which looked quite gemlike 
in their green half-transparent lustre. These 
were supposed to be for cutting leather for moc- 
casins or other garments. Then I noticed 
teeth of the red deer fastened into handles of 
rough horn. These, it is supposed, were used 
for polishing down the protuberant seams of 
barbarian dresses. 

Very curious, indeed, were certain minute 
saws, not more than three inches long, like re- 
ductions of Queen Elizabeth’s pocket-comb, with 
the teeth broken off. ‘These flint saws, and one 
or two scooplike articles that looked as if meant 
to scrape off the hair from deer-hides, also of 
flint, give rise, as Professor Troyon observed, to 
curious speculations. lint of any kind is very 
rare in Switzerland, and flint of the particular 
kind from which the ancient Lakers had wrought 
their saws and knives, is not found in Switzer- 
land. 

The induction is, that the Lake-people were 
already sufficiently advanced in civilization to 
have made the first step towards commerce by 
import, or barter. The especial silex of the 
Lakers might have come from some neighboring 
portion of Gaul; but, in truth, it resembled 
more the kind of flint that is found on our own 
British coasts. To have fashioned a flint knife, 
such as was shown me, four inches long, the 
improving savages of the Lacustrine period must 
have had a very large flint-stone, such as Great 
Britain peculiarly produces. Waiving a too pre- 
cise settlement of this curious question, we, at 
least, are sure that the flint found at Moosseedorf 
was not a native production of Switzerland. There 
were also small arrow-heads prettily and neatly 
wrought from a fine kind of silex. 

Under a glass and framed like a picture, I ob- 
served something that looked like coarse, dark 
netting, the reticulations of which were jointed 
by rude knots. This, the professor told me, was 
a specimen of the supposed garments of the an- 
cient people; of which the material was flax, 
and the mode of putting together, knitting, or 
rather knotting: the art of weaving not yet 
being practised by the Lakers. Some of the 
mysterious-looking needles in horn might have 
served for the manufacture of this primitive sort 


of shirting. 
(To be concluded.) 


An exchange gives the following as the origin 
of the use of the thistle as the national emblem of 
Scotland : When the Danes from England invad- 
ed Scotland, they availed themselves of the pitch 
darkness of night to attack the Scottish forces 
unawares. In approaching the Scottish camp 
unobserved, and marching barefocted to prevent 
their tramp being heard, one of the Danes trod 
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upon a large prickly thistle, and the sharp ery of 
pain which he instinctively uttered suddenly ap- 
prised the Scots of their danger, who immediate- 
ly ran to their arms and defeated the foe with 
great slaughter. The thistle was thenceforward 
adopted as the national insignia of Scotland. 






































LINES, 
Written on Reading several Pamphlets published by Cler- 
gymen against the Abolition of the Gallows. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
































The suns of eighteen centuries have shone 
Since the Redeemer walked with man, and made 
The fisher’s boat, the cavern’s floor of stone, 
And mountain moss, a pillow for his head; 
And He, who wandered with the peasant Jew, 
_ And broke with publicans the bread of shame, 
And drauk, with blessing in His Father’s name, 
The water which Samaria’s outcast drew, 
Hath now His temples upon every shore, 
Altar and shrine and priest,—and incense dim 
Evermore rising, with low prayer and hymn, 
From lips which press the temple’s marble floor, 
Or kiss the gilded sign of the dread Cross He bore! 






















































































Yet as of old, when meekly “ doing good,” 
He fed a blind and selfish multitude, 
And even the poor companions of His lot 
With their dim earthly vision knew Him not, 
How ill are His high teachings understood ! 
Where He hath spoken Liberty, the priest 
At His own altar binds the chain anew; 
Where he hath bidden to Life’s equal feast, 
The starving many wait upon the few; 
Where He hath spoken Peace, His name hath been 
The loudest war-cry of contending men ; 
Priests, pale with vigils, in His name have blessed 
The unsheathed sword, and laid the spear in rest, 
Wet the war-banner with their sacred wine, 
And crossed its blazen with the holy sign ; 
Yea, in His name who bade the erring live, 
And daily taught His lesson—to forgive !— 
Twisted the cord and edged the murderous steel ; 
And, with His words of mercy on their lips, 
Hung gloating o’er the pincer’s burning grips, 
And the grim horror of the straining wheel ; 
Fed the slow flame which gnawed the victim's limb, 
Who saw before his searing eye-ball swim 
The image of their Christ, in cruel zeal, 


Through the black torment-smoke, held mockingly to 
him ! 












































































































































The blood which mingled with the desert sand, 

And beaded with its red and ghastly dew 
The vines and olives of the Holy Land— 

The shrieking curses of the hunted Jew— 

The white sown bones of heretics where’er 

They sank beneath the Crusade’s holy spear— 

Goa’s dark dungeons—Malta’s sea-washed cell, 
Where with the hymns the ghostly fathers sung 
Mingled the groans by subtile torture wrung, 

Heaven’s anthem blending with the shriek of Hell !— 

The midnight of Bartholomew—the stake 

Of Smithfield, and that thrice accursed flame 

Which Calvin kindled by Geneva’s lake— 

New England’s scaffold, and the priestly sneer 

Which mocked its victims in that hour of fear, 

When guilt itself a human tear might claim— 
Bear witness, O Thou wronged and merciful One! 
That Earth’s most hateful crimes have in thy name 

been done! 
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Thank God! that I have lived to see the time 
When the great truth begins at last to find 
An utterance from the deep heart of maukind, 
Earnest and clear, that aLL Revence 1s Crime! 
That Man is holier than a creed,—that all 
Restraint upon him must consult his good, 
Hope’s sunshine linger on his prison wall, 
And Love look in upon his solitude. 
The beautiful lesson which our Saviour taught 
Through long, dark centuries, its way has wrought 
Into the common mind and popular thought ; 
And words, to which by Galilee’s lake shore 
The humble fishers listened with hushed oar, 
Have found an echo in the general heart, 
And of the public faith become a living part. 
Who shall arrest this tendency ?—Bring back 
The cells of Venice and the bigot’s rack ? 
Harden the softening human heart again, 
To cold indifference to a brother’s pain? 
Ye most unhappy men !—who, turn’d away 
From the mild sunshine of the Gospel day, 
Grope in the shadows of Man’s twilight time, 
What mean ye, that with ghowl-like zest ye brood 
O’er those foul altars streaming with warm blood, 
Permitted in another age and clime? 
Why cite that law with which the bigot Jew 
Rebuked the Pagan’s mercy, when he knew 
No evil in the Just One ?—Wherefore turn 
To the dark cruel past ?—Can we not learn 
From the pure Teacher’s life, how mildly free 
Is the great Gospel of Rumanity? 
The Flamen’s knife is bloodless, and no more 
Mexitli’s altars soak with human gore, 
No more the ghastly sacrifices smoke 
Through the green arches of the Druid’s oak ; 
And ye of milder faith, with your high claim 
Of prophet-utterance in the Holiest name, 
Will ye become the Druids of our time? 
And, consecrators of Law’s darkest crime, 
Urge to its loathsome work the Hangman’s hand, 
Beware—lest human nature, roused at last, 

From its peeled shoulder your incumbrance cast, 
And, sick to loathing of your cry for blood, 
Rank ye with those who led their victims round 

The Celt’s red altar and the Indian’s mound, 
Abhorred of Earth and Heaven—a pagan brother- 
hood! 


ADDRESS ON THE GRASSES. 
BY J. STANTON GOULD. 
(Continued from page 775.) 


Timothy, (Phelum Praiense)—Grows well on 
a variety of soils, and is deservedly a universal 
favorite, although I am very sure it has been cul- 
tivated too exclusively for profit. Of the twenty- 
one varieties analysed by M. Way, this is de- 
cidedly the most valuable. One hundred pounds 
of the grass make 42? pounds of dry hay ; they 
also contain 4 9-10th pounds of muscle making 
matter, 14 pounds of fat making matter, and 
22 9-10th pounds of respiration supporting matter. 
From its superior qualities I have used it as a 
standard with which to compare the other varie- 
ties. The only objection to it is that it yields 
very little aftermath. It is very superior asa 
butter-making grass, ranking in this respect with 
blue grass, red top and white clover. 

Annual Spear Grass,{ Poa Annua.)—This 
is one of the most commonly diffused grasses of 
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It is by no means ccnfined to | to be very nutritive, and to be well relished by 


calcareous soils, but is often found in clay mea- | cattle. 


dows where no other grass except the crested 
dog’s tail will grow. 


Wire Grass, (Poa Compressa.)—We have no 


It flowers early in June, | analysis of this grass, neither is it known by the 


and is an early as well as a sweet feed. It will| majority of American farmers. Flowering in 
grow very well all through the summer, if the | August, it is heavier in proportion to its bulk 
rains are frequent, but if it is very dry, it parches | than any other grass. It is exceedingly nutritive. 


up and withers. ‘Two hundred and five pounds 
of it will make as much dry hay as one hun- 
dred pounds of timothy, and is as well worth two 
dollars and thirty-nine cents per ton as timothy 
is worth five dollars. Besides these, the follow- 


ing grasses flourish well on calcareous soils.| are wixed with coarse gravel. 


Working horses can be kept as well on this grass 
alone, as they can on timothy and oats together. 
It can be cut profitably until August, and yields 
no aftermath. It is exceedingly hardy, and is 
well suited to clay lands, especially those which 
We think its 


Sweet Scented Vernal Grass, (Anthox anthum | more general diffusion would be very advantage- 


odoratum,) Upright Broom Grass, (Bromus | ous to the interests of the farmer. 


Erectus,) and the white and red clovers. The 
latter, especially, are more at home in these soils 
than any others. 

A very large number of grasses seem adapted 
for our most J'enaceous Clays, among which we 
may ecnumerate— 

Perennial Rye Grass, (Lolium Perenne)— 
Which enjoys as wide a popularity in England 
as timothy does in this country. It comes into 
flower during the latter partof June. It flourishes 
ona great variety of soils, but does not stand 
drouth well. It turfs better than the Italian 
variety ; it is one of the earliest grasses known. 
It makes a good hay if cut when in flower, but 
if cut after this period it-is no better than straw 
—its nutritive matters being transformed into 
One hundred and 


indigestible woody fibre. 
sixty eight pounds of it make as much dry hay 
as one hundred pounds of timothy, and is worth 
three dollars per ton when timothy is worth five 
dollars. 

Crested Dog’s Tail, (Cynosurus Cristatus) 
—Is not much relished by animals, on account 


of its hard, wiry stems. It is used in the manu- 
facture of straw plait. Flowers in July, and is 
chiefly mentioned here because it will grow on 
poorer land than any other known grass. One 
hundred and nineteen pounds of it make as much 
dry hay as one hundred pounds of timothy, and 
is worth $4.20 when timothy is worth $5.00. It 


Its seeds 
cannot be obtained at the seed stores, but can be 


readily saved in localities where it grows indi- 
genously. 

Oat Grass, (Avena Elatior)—Thrives admir- 
ably on clays; flowers in June, and is sometimes 
four and a haif feet high at the time of flowering. 
It is very early, and although chiefly used as a 
pasture grass, it makes good hay. We possess 
no analysis. 

Fearing to weary you with further special de- 
scriptions of other species of grass, I close this 
branch of my subject by recommending the fol- 
lowing mixtures for a beginuing in the path of 
improved grass husbandry. As you gain in ex- 


| perience, you will increase the varieties and 


graduate them more closely to different modifica- 
tions of soils. 

For light, sandy land and mowing in June 
—Orchard grass, red clover, anuual spear grass, 
meadow fox tail. 

For clayey or calcareous loams and mowing 
in July—Timothy, red top, crested dog’s tail, 
tall tescue, hard fescue, Italian rye grass, and 
oat grass. 

For clayey lands and mowing in August— 
Wire grass, (Poa Compressa,) and fowl meadow, 
(Poa Serotina.) 

Having now selected the mixtures of seeds 
for our different soils, the question that presents 
itself is, how shall we best insure their germina- 


must be recollected that this comparison of values | tion and growth? That is a very serious and 


is deduced from Mr. Way’s tables, but I am 
persuaded it would prove delusive in practice, 
in consequence of its hard, wiry character and 
unpleasant taste, which makes it almost useless 
to the feeder. 

Red Top, (Agrostes Vulgaris)—Is one of our 
most valuable grasses, especially for feeding 
working oxen. Flowering in July, it loves moist 
places, and varies in its character with the soil 
it grows on very remarkably. On moist, rich 
soils it grows large, and its flowers are of a 
deeper purple. On light soils it seldom exceeds 
one foot in height, and is then popularly known 
as fine top. We have no analysis of this grass, 
and are therefore unable to compare it accurate- 
ly with others, but it is well known in practice 


important question, as I have no doubt you can 
all feelingly bear witness. Many of you, unless 
you have been much more fortunate than your 
brethren of other countries, have been obliged to 
seed your meadows over three or four times be- 
fore the seeds would take, and even then, you 
have been obliged to wait several years before 
the sod becomes thick and the meadow profitable. 

To avoid this difficulty, you must bring your 
soil as nearly as possible into the condition in 
which you find that of our richest and best mea- 
dows. On examining these, you will invariably 
find that the roots of the grass are surrounded 
by a fine, dark mould, the fertility of the mea- 
dow being always proportioned to the fineness, 
depth, and darkness of the mould. 
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It is supposed by many intelligent farmers, | be said that the preparation of the soil is trouble- 
that this mould is produced by the gradual| some and expensive. So it is, but you cannot 
decay of the roots, stems, and leaves of the| make seeds take well on stiff soils without it. [| 
plants. This, no doubt, contributes in some | have been told by farmers that they have succeed. 
degree to its formation, butits agency, is however, } ed in making their new seeding look as green 
very trivial. Were the plants growing on the | the first fallas an old meadow, with one-tenth of 
ground suffered to decay on it for acentury, they | the labor that I have prescribed. So they have, 
would not form a coating of an inch in thickness, | but when I have examined the greenness I have 
while we sometimes find an inch of mould ac-| found three-fourths of it to consist of worthless 
cumulated in four or five years. The theory of | weeds. The problem is not how to make the 





decay fails, therefore, to explain the facts. newly seeded land speedily green, but how to fill 
You have often seen a smoothly-raked garden | it speedily with useful grass. 
bed covered over in the morning with little hil-| Before the seeds have germinated, the ground 


locks of earth. The common earth worm swal- | should be covered with a thin coating of rotten 
lows the earth through which it moves, and after | manure, when, in a short time, the young grass 
extracting whatever of nutriment is contained | will make its appearance. Before the frost sets 
in it, throws out the remainder, mixed with the | in, the ground should be covered with straw, 
mucus of its digestive organs on the surface of | which will prevent the radiation of heat from the 
the ground. This is the origin of the little | earth, and will protect that tearing of the root- 
mounds upon our garden beds. Prof, Johnson | lets from the roots which ensues from the alter- 
tells us that a bowling green, forty-five yards by | nate freezing and thawing of the ground, and 
thirty-two yards, was watered with a solution of | which is well known to be exceedingly destruc- 
corrosive sublimate, after which four hundred | tive to our best grasses. Such being the effect 
and thirty-four pounds of dead worms were taken | of the straw covering, it will be found to repay 
from it. This is at the rate of one thousand four | with usurious interest the cost and trouble of the 
hundred and sixty-six pounds of worms to the | laying on. 

acre. With this illustration of the immense; There is another cause for the failure of grass 
numbers of worms at work, and remembering | seeds to germinate, which is not generally un- 
that they are casting up these mounds in the | derstood, and to which I ought to call your at- 
meadows every night during the summer, you | tention, and this is the burying of the seeds too 
will see that we have here an adequate cause | deeply in the earth. Carefully repeated experi- 
for the production of all the mould we find in | meuts, made with every precaution against error, 
them, and we have no doubt that this is the true | show that grass seeds should not be covered with 
cause of its presence. Worms are not only use-| more than an eighth of an inch of earth, A 
ful in forming mould, but the galleries which much smaller proportion of the seeds germinate 
they form in their ceaseless journeys through at one-fourth of an inch deep, and they are near- 
the soil and subsoil, admit the air, and thus set | ly all destroyed at the depth of one inch. These 
on foot that train of chemical transformations | facts show the impropriety of harrowing in grass 
which are essential to the growth of the grass, | seeds in the usual manner, since most of the 
and which without their assistance could never | seeds will in this way be buried beyond the pos- 
be effected. sibility of germination. 

From all this it is plain that if we would suc-| Another cause of the failure of grass seeds is 
ceed in our sowing, we must artificially prepare the damaged condition in which they are receiv- 
a seed bed as nearly resembling this worm mould | ed from the seedsman.* To guard against such 
as possible, and we must encourage the continu- | imposition, they should be thoroughly tested be- 
ed travelling of the worms through the soil. To | fore purchasing, in the following manner: ‘Take 
accomplish this, the ground must be carefully | two or three thicknesses of cloth, wet them, but 
plowed as nearly as possible to the time at which | not enough to make them drip when held edge- 
the seed to be sown ripens. When the ground | wise, place them in a saucer and strew the 
is somewhat dried, it should be gone over three seeds over them, cover them with the same thick- 
or four times with a cultivator, with intervals of | ness of cloth similarly wetted, and keep them 
three or four days to allow the weeds in the soil | moist and ina warm place. The upper cloth 
to start up. The ground should then be har-| may be raised each day to observe the appearance 
rowed with a fine-toothed harrow, until it is of the seeds. The good seeds will be found to 
thoroughly pulverized. Whenit is very tena- | retain their color, and gradually swell, while the 
cious, itshould be rolled between each harrowing | poor seeds will be found to change their color, 
in order to break down the lumps. When the grow mouldy and gradually decay.} 
surface has been reduced to a fine powder, it may | (To,be continued.) 
be suffered to lie until the appearance of the sky | Saini ncaeiien adie mae ; 
pretty clearly indicates rain; then the mixture ,, ae Sees oo ao in a pint 
of seeds should be evenly sown and covered with aie a ae 


In cow grass 39,440, 
a bush harrow, (not a toothed harrow.) It will| Mr. Flint’s method. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF RAIN. ITEMS OF NEWS. 


To understand the philosophy of this beauti-| 
ful and often sublime phenomenon, so often wit- 
nessed since the creation of the world, and es-. 
sential to the very existence of plants and ani-' 


Evrorean News.—By the steamer Arabia, which ar- 
rived at New York at 7.30 A. M., on the 18th instant, 
and the Borussia, which arrived here at 8 P. M. the 
same day, we have foreign intelligence to the 4th inst. 


% , | The proceedings in Parliament were not of striking 
mals, a few facts derived from observation and | importance. In France, the annexation of Savoy and 
4 long train of experiments must be remembered. | the Emperor’s Commercial Treaty continued to attract 


1. Were the atmosphere everywhere, at all times, | ™UCh public attention. It is now stated as appearing cer- 


>| . * ro . es : 
: tain that the annexation of Central Italy to Sardinia will 
at an uniform temperature, we should never have | eee 


rain, or hail, or snow. The water absorbed by 
it in evaporation from the sea and the earth’s! 
surface would descend in animperceptible vapor, 
or cease to be absorbed by the air when it was 
once fully saturated. 2. The absorbng power 
of the atmosphere, and consequently its capabi- 
lity to retain humidity, is proportionably greater 
in warm than in cold air. 3. The air near the 
surface of the earth is warmer than it is in the re- 
gion of the clouds. The higher we ascend from 
the earth, the colder do we find the atmosphere. 
Hence the perpetual snow on very high moun- 
tains in the hottest climate. Now, when from 
continued evaporation the air is highly saturated 
with vapor—though it be invisible and the sky 
cloudless—-if its temperature is suddenly reduced 
by cold currents descending from above, or rush- 
ing from a higher to a lower latitude, its capacity 
to retain moisture is diminished, clouds are formed, 
and the result israin. Air condenses as it cools, 
and, like a sponge filled with water and compress- 
ed, pours out the water which its diminished ca- 
How singular, yet how sim- 


What but Omnis- 


pacity cannot hold. 
ple, the philosophy of rain? 
cience could have devised such an admirable ar 
rangement for watering the earth ?— Scientific 
Journal. 


ENERGY. 


It is astonishing how much may be accom- 
plished in self-culture by the energetic and the 
persevering, who are careful to avail themselves 
of opportunities, and use up the fragments of 
spare time which the idle permit to run to waste. 
Thus Ferguson learned astronomy from the hea- 
vens while wrapped in a sheepskin on the high- 
land hills. Thus Stone learned mathematics 
while working as a journeyman gardener; thus 
Drew studied the highest philosophy in the in- 
tervals of cobbling shoes; thus Mjller taught! 
himself geology while working as a day-laborer 
in a quarry. By bringing their mind to bear 
upon knowledge in its various aspects, and care- 
fully using ub the very odds and ends of their 
time, men such as these, in the very humblest 
circumstances, reached the highest culture, and 
acquired honorable distinction among their fel- 
low-men. It was one of the characteristic ex- 
pressions of Chatterton, that God had sent his 
creatures into the world with arms long enough 
to reach anything, if they choose to be at the 
trouble. 


be left to popular suffrage, and that there will be “No 
foreign intervention, but Italy for [talians.% This, it is 
said, is the policy of France and England. A collision 
had taken place at Ancona between the Papal chas- 
seurs and artillerymen on the one side, and the Swiss 
and gendarmes on the other. The Mazzini party is 
said to be active at Rome, and measures have been 
taken to prevent any manifestation. The discontent 
in Hungary was on the increase, and it was reported 
that Kossuth had disappeared from London, giving 
rise to the impression that he had gone to Hungary 
with revolutionary desigus.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Rattway Across THE AnpEs.—At the last meeting 
of the Geographical Society of London, held on the 
23d ult., an unusually large number of members at- 
tended, to hear a paper read upon the practicability of 
making a railway across the Andes. It appears that the 
South American States are so fully alive to the advan- 
tages they will derive from the execution of this pro- 
ject that the Argentine Republic has offered a free 
grant of land, five miles in breath, on each side of the 
railway. 


ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES.— Antiquarian discoveries 
of the highest interest have lately been made in the 
Great Desert beyond the River Jordan, by an English 
gentleman, C. C. Graham, Esq., who read a paper on 
the subject to the Royal Asiatic Society, in Ist month 
last. Far to the east of the district of the Hauran, 
and in a region unvisited by any European traveller, 
he found five ancient towns all as perfect as if the in- 
habitants had just left them—-the houses retaining the 
massive stone doors which are a characteristic of the 
architecture of that region. One of the cities is re- 
markable for a large building like a castle, built of 
white stone, beautifully cut. Further eastward, other 
places were found where “every stone was covered 
with inscriptions” in an unknown character, bearing 
some apparent likeness to the Greek alphabet, but 
probably referable (in the opinion of C. C. Graham), to 
the ancient Hamyaritic alphabet, formerly in use in 
Southern Arabia. Copies and impressions of several 
inscriptions are presented, and will, no doubt, engage 
the attention of Orientalists. 


Oor Intercourse with Caiva.—The new treaty with 
China was to become operative on and after the 24th 
of 11th mo. last. Mr. Ward, in announcing the fact, 
also states that two new ports—Swatow, in the pro- 
vince of Fubkin, and Faiwan, in the island of Formo- 
sa—would afford an entry to American trade on the 
lst day of 1st mo., 1860, The other ports now open 
for our commerce are Canton, Amoy, Fuhchan, Ning- 
po and Shanghai. These are to be added as the ne- 
cessities of trade shall demand, or as the treaties with 
other powers shall give an equal right. The privilege 
of residence at, or journeys to and from, any of these 
places is guaranteed to American merchants and their 
families, as well as transient traders. The treaty of 
Wanghia—that of 1844—is understood to be yet in 
force, relative to the tariff of duties on articles of ex- 
port or import, unlees future treaties with other pow- 
ers shall reduce the rates, it being expressly under- 
stood that our citizens shall never be called upon for 
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tion. 


Lone Raitroaps.—The longest railway line in Eng- 
land is the London and Northwestern, 910 miles; the 
Northeastern is 746. Eight railroads have their ter- 
mination in London, and their gross receipts are close 
upon a million dollars per week. The total railway 
receipts in Great Britain are two and a half million 
per week. The total investments in these roads is 
aboat $1,953,413,757. 


Savr.—A vein of brine, which yields ninety per | fair and prime at 4 50 a 5. 


cent. of salt, has been discovered in Saginaw, Mich. 
The brine flows with a very strong current, and it is 
supposed that a very large supply of saline will be 
yielded. 


Scroots in France.—It is stated that the whole of 
France, a nation of thirty-six millions of inhabitants, 
only appropriates as much money to common schools 
a3 does the city of New York alone—somethirg like 
six millions of francs. 


Porvtous.—The little Island of Barbadoes, it may 
not be generally known, is the most densely populated 
country in the world; with an area of one hundred 
and sixty-six square miles, it contains 125,864 inhab- 
itants. 

Too Mucu Stupy.—The subject of overtasking chil- 
dren in school has been considerably discussed in Sa- 
lem, Mass. As a consequence, the committee of the 
classical and high schoels have reduced the number 
of daily recitations from four to three. Thus far, the 
change has worked beneficially to the school. 


Free NeGRrogs in TENNESSEE.—A bill has been in- 
troduced in the Tennessee Legislature to prevent free 
negroes travelling on the railroads in that State. The 
bill provides that the President who shall permit a 
free negro to travel on any road within the jurisdic- 
tion of the State under bis supervision, shall pay a 
fine of $500; any conductor permitting a violation of 
the act shall pay a fine of $250; provided such free 
negro is not under control and care of a free white 
citizen of Tennessee, who vouches for the character 
of said free negro in a penal bond of $1000. 


Free Negrors in Kentucky.—The Lexington O0b- 
server says that a movement for the expulsion of free 
negroes bas been made in the Kentucky Legislature, 
but the Judiciary Committee of the Senate have re- 
ported that any attempt to carry into execution a plan 
for the removal of the negroes, who were free at the 
adoption of the present Constitution (there is a pro- 
vision in that instrament providing for the removal 
from the State of all who may hereafter become frec), 
would be an interference with vested rights, and 
clearly unconstitutional. 


IMPORTATIONS OF AFRICAN “APPRENTICES.”—The Ha- 
vana correspondent of the New Orleans Delta writes: 
I learn that it has been arranged to import into Cuba, 
in the least time practicable, from 25,000 to 75,000 
free Africans, under contracts for twelve years’ ser- 
vice. If this business is once commenced by intro- 
duction under contracts which, it is said, have been 
authorized by competent authority, it will be contin- 


ued as long as sugar cane is one of the staples of 
Cuba. 





THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fioun and Mgat.—The market for breadgtuffs is 
quite firm. Sales of superfine at 5 75, and extra at 
$6 12. There isa steady home demand from the above 
quotation up to $6 50 for common and extra brands, 


INTELLIGENCER. 


a higher duty than is paid by the most favored na-| Rye Flour and Corn Meal are dull, the former is of. 


and $6 62 upto $7 25 for extra family and fancy lots. | merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Lodge st., N. side Penn’a Bank 





fered at $4 12, and the latter at $3 62. 

Grain.—There is not much Wheat coming forward, 
and the demand is active. We quote good »nd prime 
Penna. red at 135 a 136 cents in store, and white 
at 145 a 150 cents. Rye—sales of Pennsylvania at 
93c. Cornis dull. Salesof yellowat 76c, Oats are 
dull; Pennsylvania sold at 44} cts., avd 43c. for Del- 
aware. Sales of Barley Malt at 90a 95 cents., and 
choice Burley at from 80 to 85 cents. 

CLOVERSEED is in limited demand: Small sales of 
Timothy is worth $3 25. 
and Flaxseed at 1 58 a 1 60 per bushel. 







































































NNE CHURCHMAN’S BOARDING AND Day 
SCHOOL, No. 908 Franklin street above Poplar. 
lst mo., 28, 8t. 























fT. HE FALLSINGTON BOARDING SCHOOL affords 
superior advantages to young ladies who desire, 
by a thorough course of study, to prepare themselves 
fur the active duties of life. 
Tbe number of scholars is limited to twelve, and all 
are under the immediate care of the Principals. 
For circulars address 


BEULAH S. & ESTHER LOWER, 
Fallsington, Bucks county, Pa., 
or, Wittiam S. Lower, 455 N. Seventh St., Pa. 
2 mo. 11, 1860. 3m. 
















































































YBERRY BOARDING St HOOL FOR GIRLS. 
, The Spring Session of this School, taught by 
Jane Hillborn and Sisters, will commence the 20th of 
2d mo., 1860, and continue twenty weeks. The course 
of instruction embraces all the branches of a liberal 
English education. 
Terms $60 per Session, one-half payable in advance. 
For Circulars containing further particulars, address 
JANE HILLBURN, 
Byberry P. O., Penn. 


















































lst mo. 28, 1860.—2 mo. 








ATON ACADEMY, KENNETT SQUARE, CHES. 
TER COUNTY, PA. The Winter Term of the above 
Institution will expire on the 15th of the 3d mo. next, 
but, in order to meet the desire of many of the Pupils, 
and friends and patrons of this Institute, the under- 
signed have concluded to re-open the School for both 
sexes, on 2d day the 19th following, and continue its 
period of ten weeks, or half a Session, at the present 
rates, which are $65 per Term for Tuition, Boarding, 
&c., and $16 for Tuition only, one-half payable in ad- 
vance. 
Catalogues, containing further particulars, will be 
sent to those desiring the same. Apply to 
WILLIAM CHANDLER, 
Principal and Proprietor, 
Or to WILLIAM A. CHANDLER, 
Principal Instructor. 

















































































































lst mo. 28, 1860. 




















AKE SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. The 2d semi- 

term of 20 weeks is to begin 20th of 2d month. 

The charge, in full, for board and tuition, per term of 

20 weeks, is $45, or at the rate per week of $2}. 

Circulars with references sent by applying to either 
subscriber SIDNEY AVERILL, 
ELMINA AVERILL, 

West Vienna, Oneida Co., N. Y., 
Proprietors. 






















lst mo. 8, 1860. 
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